Cigarette Smoking
Cigarette smoking is the number one national target for disease prevention efforts (cf. Chapter 5). Unfortunately, it is still quite prevalent in the youth culture, although recent trends indicate that there is a tapering off in the proportion of adolescents smoking (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979b). In 1974, among 12- to 14-year-olds, 5 percent of females and 4 percent of males smoked, compared with 4 and 3 percent, respectively, in 1979. Figures for 15- to 16-year-olds were 20 percent of females and 18 percent of males in 1974 and 12 and 14 percent in 1979. For 17- to 18-year-olds, comparable figures were 26 and 31 percent in 1974 and 26 and 19 percent in 1979. Such statistics confirm the importance of adolescence—particularly early adolescence—in the formation of health-related behavior. Of special concern is the fact that, although adolescent females used to smoke less than their male counterparts, they are now as likely to be smokers as adolescent males. When the high prevalence of smoking in older teenage girls is considered along with the rates of pregnancy in this population, even greater concern may be raised because of the known risk of fetal harm due to maternal smoking (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1980; also cf. Chapter 2).
Alcohol Use
Recent surveys report that young people of junior high school age drink alcohol to a far greater extent than was true a generation ago: a larger proportion of them drink, they begin to drink earlier, they drink larger quantities, and they report more frequent intoxication (Rachal et al., 1975; San Mateo County, 1975; Weschler and McFadden, 1976). The generational shift has been greater for adolescent girls than for adolescent boys. Although girls still drink less than boys, the percentage who drink and who report intoxication experiences has increased more rapidly for girls than for boys. Estimates for 1977 from the National Institute on Drug Abuse are that 31 percent of adolescents age 12-17 had had a drink within the Public Health Service, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health and Surgeon General Better Health for Our Children: A National Strategy. The Report of the Select Panel for the Promotion of Child Health. Vol. 3. A Statistical Profile Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1981b.
